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SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE STUDY OF MYTHS » 

BY JOHN R. SWANTON 

In the title which I have chosen for this address I do not, of course, 
refer to a commercial value of myths in dollars and cents, but to their 
practical bearing on certain questions which have already excited human 
interest. Folk-lore is peculiarly fortunate in appealing both to lovers of 
literature and to lovers of science. On the literary side it may, indeed, 
be claimed that some of the world's great masterpieces, notably the epics, 
come within its province, and literary men are not wanting who find in- 
spiration and occasion for admiration in the folk-tales of our living lower 
races. One cardinal distinction exists, however, between the most at- 
tractive of such tales, even including the Homeric epics, and other liter- 
ary masterpieces ; namely, in the ideals to which the two series of works 
respectively appeal. An ordinary literary work interests because it calls 
forth certain emotions, — for which it was, indeed, intended, — and pre- 
supposes practically the same type of society and the same ethical ideals 
as those entertained by the reader. To a person outside of that society 
and with different ethical standards it might be meaningless and conse- 
quently uninteresting. Now, the judgment which the average reader 
passes upon a folk-tale is apt to depend entirely upon his ability to in- 
terpret it in terms of the ethical ideals to which he is accustomed. The 
stories which interest him will therefore naturally be those which he can 
interpret in those terms ; and those myths or legends which have been 
dressed up to agree with this mental attitude are those which he con- 
siders interesting, while such as are recorded with more fidelity are 
not appreciated or even understood. A considerable number of persons 
who profess an interest in folk-lore and are wont to remark upon the 
"romantic character" of the myths of the lower races are interested 
only in this way, — not in real folk-lore, but in adapted folk-lore. A new 
school of literature, music, or dramatic representation founded upon 
primitive motives, such as is sometimes proposed, must first answer this 
question: Is it possible to use stories constructed for the purpose of 

1 Address of the retiring president, delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society in Boston, December 30, 1909. 
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appealing to one set of emotions or ideals in appealing to a different set 
or to the same set differently developed ? The answer to this will be 
found, I believe, in the answer to another question : Is it possible to con- 
struct a work of art which shall interest readers or beholders, though at 
the same time the readers or beholders realize they are looking into 
the life-histories of persons whose ideals and social condition are dis- 
tinct from their own ? Any attempt to appeal to white standards through 
Indian myth means that the creation, however great in itself, is Indian 
or primitive in nothing but the name. It belongs in the same class with 
Chateaubriand's "Atala" and "Natchez." The success of a legitimate 
Indian drama, opera, or work of fiction, by the terms laid down, would 
thus depend upon a proper understanding of the ideals underlying 
primitive myths, and hence should follow upon, not precede, a scien- 
tific study of folk-lore. 

On the scientific side, folk-lore has usually been treated as one of the 
group of anthropological sciences, because folk-lore material, particu- 
larly the myths, contains information regarding all departments of primi- 
tive life. To the technologist, myths yield information as to the existence 
of certain implements or certain methods of manufacture; to the student 
of primitive economics they furnish valuable data regarding food-sup- 
plies ; to the sociologist they explain the origin, real or imaginary, of tribes, 
tribal subdivisions, clans, and gentes, while on every page they indicate 
the significance of the terms of relationship employed by that particu- 
lar people; and to the student of religions they give the mental attitude 
of the tribe towards nature and the beings believed to reside in nature, 
and furnish the explanation for nearly all tribal, society, and personal 
rituals. When obtained in the original language with accurate trans- 
lations, they also furnish the best basis for studying the speech of the 
people, since it is there embodied in a form familiar to the users of it. 
These contributions to knowledge are, however, in the nature of 
by-products, the science proper to folk-lore being the comparative study 
of myths, or comparative mythology. Now, taking the myths from any 
one wide area, such as the North American Continent, we find that a 
myth is rarely or never confined to a single tribe, but spreads over sev- 
eral, while certain myths may be traced from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
On the average, it may be said that these myths vary in proportion to 
the distance, the forms of any myth possessed by contiguous tribes being 
most alike, and those in tribes farthest away from each other being most 
unlike. At the same time, so many other factors have to be reckoned 
with, that the distribution is never a perfectly mathematical one. One 
such factor is environment, since it is plain that a myth will spread most 
readily along trade-routes, or through areas in which the environment 
is similar to that in which the story started, — marine tales spreading 
along the coasts, plains tales over the plains, forest tales through the forest, 
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etc. A second factor is linguistic or racial difference, especially where 
recent movements of population have taken place. As in the case of the 
Tsimshian, demonstrated by Professor Boas by the application of this 
method to stand apart from all of their neighbors, comparative myth- 
ology here becomes a valuable assistant to anthropology and the his- 
tory of primitive races. It is just such facts that the "Concordance of 
American Myths" proposed by this Society will bring out, and the dis- 
covery of them will constitute a large part of its value. In passing I will 
merely suggest that between tribe and tribe greater difference will prob- 
ably be found in what I have in a previous paper designated " the mythic 
formuhe" — i.e. the more or less conventional racial forms in which myths 
are cast — than in the themes of the myths themselves. Among such 
conventional expressions may be cited the "once upon a time" with 
which our own fairy stories are wont to begin, and the "they lived hap- 
pily ever afterward" of the close; or "there was a five-row town" of the 
Haida, and "there was a long town" of the Tlingit — with which myths 
from those people open. Related to these are the atrophied expressions 
encountered in certain myths the original meaning of which has almost 
been forgotten. 

The most important use of comparative mythology, however, and that 
to which I wish to call your attention particularly, is the establishment 
of criteria by which the changes which a myth undergoes in transmis- 
sion may be understood, and a distinction drawn — not merely among 
stories of primitive people — between what is mythical, what is histori- 
cal, and what is purely fictional. 

It is safe to say that most of the myths found spread over considerable 
areas were regarded by the tribes among which they were collected as 
narratives of real occurrences. Nevertheless I have had the experience 
of being told that such and such a tale is "a fairy story" or is "merely 
told," while others "really happened." This scepticism even seems to 
have applied to the trickster stories of the Dakota. Now, it is evident 
that as soon as a story ceases to retain credence as a recital of real events, 
religious reverence for a set form for the tale, and regard for it as a sup- 
posed record of actual events, tend to disappear. The only factor left 
then is the desire to please, or possibly the purpose of pointing a moral, 
as in fables ; and scepticism thus appears as the mother of fiction in such 
cases, though I am very far from taking the ground that it is the mother 
of all fiction. Pursuing this line of thought for a moment, however, 
it also seems clear that along with an increase in the diversional character 
of the story, the importance of the story-teller is at the same time en- 
hanced, and a new personage, the story-maker, becomes prominent. The 
sacred or semi-sacred myth might be and certainly was amplified and 
altered slowly as time went on ; but the opportunity for originality which 
it left to the story-teller was very slight, and he was little more than a 
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repeater of words, whose memory was of more consequence than his 
artistic instincts. In considering a case like that of the Homeric poems, 
may it not be of some value to suggest that we have here individual gen- 
ius beginning to cast off its trammels, but still close to the time when 
stories were largely myths, and therefore working upon mythic material ? 
In other epics or literary remains of remote antiquity the same consid- 
erations might equally well apply. 

The great bulk of our recorded myths, however, were evidently taken 
in good faith by those who repeated them, and constitute myths in the 
proper sense of that term. Nevertheless, from our present-day, more 
comprehensive, scientific standpoint, we know that the major part of 
these tales records, not objective fact, but subjective belief, the popu- 
lar conception of what ought to have happened, the sense of "poetic jus- 
tice " as it existed in the tribe from which it was obtained. It is true that 
many such myths, particularly those relating the origin of tribes or 
families, contain references to real historic events, and hints from which 
still others may be inferred. Among such references I may cite the north- 
ward migration of part of the Tlingit Indians of Alaska, the movement 
of the Tsimshian to the coast, of most of the trans-Mississippi Siouan 
tribes from the east, and of the Muskhogean tribes — the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creeks, and their allies — from the west. Such, however, 
are very meagre, and appear only as occasional flashes of objective 
reality through a subjective haze. 

Now, this very condition of affairs is encountered in the field of his- 
tory when we carry our investigations back to earliest times, and great 
divergence exists among historians regarding the historical or mythic 
character of this or that personage or event. In comparatively recent 
times, on the heels of philological and mythological studies of the early 
Aryans, a school of mythologists has arisen which tends to reduce every 
ancient narrative to a solar, or at least a celestial, myth, and has made 
bold to explain supposedly well-established historical events in that 
manner. Although some of the extreme positions taken by members of 
this school have been abandoned, it still flourishes, making itself felt not 
only in the historical field, but in that of literature as well : as, for in- 
stance, in that now old discussion regarding the folk or Homeric origin 
of the Iliad and Odyssey; and most conspicuously, perhaps, in the realm 
of religion, where it has been a favorite aid of many "higher critics" of 
the Hebrew and Christian scriptures. That myths played an important 
part in all of these fields, — the historical, the literary, and the reli- 
gious, — there can be no doubt, and the future value of mythology to 
them is assured; but folk-lorists familiar with the myths of primitive 
peoples must protest that up to the present time they have been employed 
with little intelligence, because no proper effort has yet been made to 
establish criteria by which what are truly myths may be distinguished 
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from the historical or fictional. Like Robertson Smith, who assumed 
totemism as a fundamental postulate in attempting to account for the 
origin of sacrifice among the Semites before totemism itself was properly 
understood, classical and Oriental students assume mythology without 
any attempt to know what it really is, or whether it is an element which 
may be reduced to laws. One of the most widespread errors, and one of 
those most unfortunate for folk-lore and comparative mythology, is the 
off-hand classification of myths with fiction; and this is no doubt re- 
sponsible for the scant courtesy which has been accorded it. At any rate, 
as in the case of totemism above cited, Oriental and classical students 
who have sought to make use of myths in their investigations have time 
and again seen too much, and have drawn the most unwarrantable con- 
clusions from the most superficial resemblances. The discovery of a 
Babylonian Deluge story similar to the Mosaic narrative is not surpris- 
ing, and proves to the comparative mythologist that a legend of this type 
was widespread among Semitic peoples, though, for one, I am sceptical 
of the ability of any student to determine which of the two is the older. 
When, however, Jensen, a German writer, attempts to draw a parallel 
between the story of Moses and that of Gilgamesh, as obtained from 
Babylonian archives, I think that those familiar with myths will consider 
his comparison very far-fetched ; and he is but one of many. I believe 
much loose comparing of this kind has been due to the fact that the 
mythic material with which these writers have had to deal has been very 
limited, being confined to what is found in classical writings or what 
has been recorded from the lower classes among civilized peoples long 
after it had ceased to constitute the beliefs of the great body of the 
people; and I am convinced that no very illuminating results can be 
obtained from this until it is supplemented by careful comparative 
studies of the myths collected among those races whose myths are, or 
until recently have been, living things; notably in Africa, Oceanica, and 
America. 

A most important aid and stimulant to the establishment of this sci- 
ence of comparative mythology will be the " Concordance of American 
Myths." Here it is proposed to classify all myths under types, each type 
to have some suitable catch- word; i. e. its technical term in the science, 
such as "magic flight," "Potiphar," "rolling-stone," etc. Going a step 
further, however, I will suggest that besides classifying the myths under 
types, a rigorous comparison of the myths under each type be made to 
determine the factors, psychological and otherwise, which determine the 
extent and method of their transmission. This study will perhaps in 
time lead to still another set of technical terms, and I will now indicate 
some of these processes as they have been brought to my attention in 
the course of a study of the Haida and Tlingit Indians of the North 
Pacific coast. Broadly we may distinguish between those myths which 
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appear to be the special property of the people among whom they are 
found, and those which may be shown to be exotic. When a myth is 
learned by an individual belonging to another tribe but still located in the 
country from which it was obtained, we have simple "repetition" of that 
myth. When, however, it is applied to some place or people within the 
limits of the tribe borrowing, it may be said to be " adopted ; " and, if 
the scene of it is laid at some particular place, it may be said to be "re - 
localized." When it is taken into an older story of the tribe borrowing, 
we have "incorporation." This incorporation may be due to one of 
several causes. Stories referring to the origin of any natural feature or 
custom would by a Haida or Tlingit naturally be incorporated into the 
Raven story, because the larger number of such stories are gathered there. 
In other cases two stories are combined merely because they present 
certain superficial similarities, and we then have "combination on ac- 
count of similars." Two stories resembling each other closely in certain 
details may become fused and reduced to one, or there may be "trans- 
fusion of elements" between them. In still another case we have a kind 
of "myth metathesis," the hero of the one narrative having become a 
monster overcome by the hero in the other. "Alteration of motive" oc- 
curs where a myth told for one purpose at one place is given a different 
explanation in another, here accounting for a certain crest, there for a 
place name, a custom, or the origin of a secret society. "Mythification" 
might be applied to a process similar to that presented by an historical 
Haida war-story into which has been implanted the common mythic 
story of a man ascending to the sky- world and throwing down timbers 
or coals thence. More important is the process by which a tale is ren- 
dered more and more consistent either (i) to agree with altered tribal 
circumstances, or (2) to keep pace with a rising level of intelligence and 
a consequently greater demand for consistency. The first of these is that 
process which gives rise to many folk-etymologies, explanations of names 
and things which have nothing to do with their real origin; while the 
second results in those elaborate attempts to explain myths as allegorical 
representations of real events. " Ritualization of myths " takes place when 
an attempt is made to weave together the sacred legends into a consistent 
tribal, clan, or society story, the telling of which is frequently accom- 
panied by external ceremonies. These, furthermore, generally show 
an endeavor to arrange supposed events in chronological sequence, and 
thus indicate the presence of an historical instinct. It is into just such 
tales, evidently, that many of our early histories run back, and it would 
no doubt surprise historians to be shown these very things, in the mak- 
ng, — historical record in its beginnings. Especially this casts a new light 
upon the sacred writings of Jews and Christians, since they present a 
typical blend of historical, mythic, and religious elements, — myths at 
the beginning, then history or mixed history and myth, and finally the 
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ritualistic and other works which grew up about the Israelitish tribal 
cult. The true value of these various elements will never be adequately 
understood, however, until such thorough studies of myths have been 
undertaken as I have suggested. 

I am aware that back of these questions of transmission, accretion, 
and ritualization, looms the problem of ultimate origin. It is clear that 
many myths have been transmitted, but it is not clear that all have been, 
and as a body they appear to be conterminous historically with the hu- 
man race. What is the basis for their existence? Why have they played 
such an important part in the life of primitive man? Why is their in- 
fluence still so powerful? This problem science can clearly perceive, 
but cannot answer until the investigations which I have outlined have 
been carried through, and both mythology and psychology have ad- 
vanced much further than the positions they occupy to-day. 

Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 



